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FOREWORD 

SOME  of  our  friends  have  shown  an  interest 
in  the  verses  which  Susan  has  been  writing 
from  time  to  time  and  have  asked  for  copies. 
This  is  the  reason  for  printing  those  that  are 
included  in  this  booklet. 

It  is  only  fair  to  Susan  to  say  that  these 
verses  were  written  when  she  was  fourteen  to 
seventeen  years  old  and  that  with  the  exception 
of  the  four  which  were  printed  in  school  maga- 
zines, they  were  not  intended  for  publication. 
However,  they  have  not  been  altered  or  revised 
for  this  printing. 

SUSAN'S  PARENTS. 

June  1922. 


[3] 


THE  DREAM 

As  I  lay  in  slumber,  there  came  a  vision  fair, 
A  picture  of  a  farm-house,  cold  and  bleak  and 

bare, 

And  the  wind  rushed,  without  the  slightest  care, 
Down  the  chimney,  through  the  hall,  and  up 

the  cellar  stair, 

And  the  shining  ivy  leaves  were  in  an  awful  snare 
And  though  the  dream  was  dreary,  I  wished 

that  I  were  there. 

1919. 


[4] 


THE  MOUNTAINS 

Oh,  the  mountains  wipe  out  troubles 
And  comfort  a  dreary  heart, 
And  in  their  quiet  stillness 
One  feels  one  is  a  part 
Of  that  sweet  life  of  joy. 
The  wildness  of  that  wood 
Would  mend  a  broken  heart 
And  make  a  devil  good. 


1919. 


[5] 


GOOD-BYE,  LAD 

Good-bye,  lad,  good-bye, 
How  can  I  let  you  go. 
And  yet  I  must  not  sigh, 
Because  I  love  you  so. 

And  don't  be  scared  to  fight 
— No,  I'm  not  going  to  cry- 
And  don't  forget  to  write, 
Good-bye,  lad,  good-bye. 


Sept.  1919. 


[6] 


MERRY  CHRISTMAS 

When  flowers  are  tucked  up  tight. 
And  trees  are  shivering  and  bare, 
And  fairies  and  wood  folk  are  sleeping, 
And  snowdrops  are  darkening  the  air. 

Then  forth  from  the  blackness  of  heaven 
Aslant  on  a  moonbeam  of  gold, 
Ten  prancing  deer  with  a  sleigh, 
Come  galloping  into  the  cold. 

On  o'er  the  house-tops  they  race, 
Winged  as  birds  are  their  feet, 
And  the  jolly  fat  man  in  the  sleigh 
Laughs  as  he  shouts  from  his  seat. 


Nov.  1919. 


[7] 


JEANNE  D'ARC 

Jeanne  d'Arc  you  heard  our  call, 
You  heard  that  France  is  weeping, 
You  who  once  gave  your  all, 
We  thought  that  you  were  sleeping. 

Jeanne  d'Arc,  you  heard  us  pray 
With  men  about  us  dying, 
Though  we  thought  you  far  away, 
You  heard  our  broken  crying. 

You  rode  to  war  undaunted 
With  sword  and  shining  lance, 
No  more  our  souls  are  haunted, 
We,  too,  have  died  for  France. 


Dec.  1919. 


[8] 


TO  BELGIUM 

The  trees  are  bent  and  twisted, 
Crippled  and  black  and  dead. 
The  fields,  once  blooming,  are  blistered, 
Gashed  by  the  cannon's  lead. 
And  just  beyond  that  playground 
Stands  the  wreck  of  years  of  toil, 
Ypres  and  all  her  glory 
Gone  back  to  the  dingy  soil. 

The  houses  are  rent  and  shattered, 
Crumpled  to  stone  and  dust, 
The  walls  left  standing,  are  broken, 
Pierced  by  the  shrapnel's  thrust, 
But  thru  that  hell  of  hardship 
Stood  the  spirit  of  faith  and  pride, 
Belgium,  in  sorrow  undaunted, 
Lives  on  for  those  who  have  died. 

Dec.  1919. 

The  Dwightonia,  March,  1920. 


[9] 


SHE  GAVE  HER  ALL 

She  waited  for  ever  so  long, 
With  tears  and  many  a  sigh, 
It  seemed  so  long  ago 
That  day  they  said  good-bye. 

Her  heart  was  sore  from  the  waiting, 
But  she  stilled  her  silly  fears 
For  he  had  said  that  he'd  be  back 
Though  it  took  him  years  and  years 

Then  at  last  he  came, 
True  to  the  words  he'd  said, 
He  was  carried  into  the  house 
He  had  come,  but  he  was  dead. 


1919. 


[10] 


THAT  KEEPS  A  FELLER 
GOOD 

I'm  livin'  kind  er  speedy 

In  this  good  ole  town  o'  mine, 

I'm  feelin'  pretty  gay  like 

A  gettin'  up  at  nine. 

And  yet  there  is  a  somethin' 

That  keeps  a  feller  good, 

A  kind  er  homesick  longin' 

For  the  mountains  and  the  wood. 

And  when  a  feller's  sportin' 

He  can't  get  into  harm 

'Cause  he  jest  keeps  a  thinkin' 

Of  the  ole  folks  and  the  farm. 


1919. 


[11] 


ALONE 

It's  lonely,  lonely,  lonely, 
And  the  house  is  full  of  creeps, 
They're  moaning  and  they're  groaning, 
And  they  bound  with  stealthy  leaps. 

They're  creeping  round  the  bed, 

And  crouching  by  the  stair, 

And  they're  dancing  and  they're  prancing, 

And  they're  flitting  everywhere. 

They're  drawing  up  so  near, 

And  they're  reaching  for  my  heart, 

And  they're  howling  and  they're  growling, 

When  I  'waken  with  a  start. 

Jan.  1920. 


[12] 


DRUNK 

I  got  so  drunk  last  night 
That  I  fell  into  the  street 
And  got  in  a  rousing  fight 
With  everyone  I'd  meet. 

And  nobody  cared  a  mite 
'Cause  I  had  had  the  rum, 
And  everything  was  right 
For  nobody  there  was  glum. 

And  the  reason  I  drank  the  booze, 
And  the  reason  I  felt  so  swell, 
'Cause  we  got  the  grandest  news, 
That  the  kaiser  had  gone  to  H 


Jan.  1920. 


[13] 


MUST  WE  FORGIVE? 

We  heard  the  trumpets'  call, 

Beckoning  us  to  war; 
We  saw  a  country  fall, 

Bathed  in  blood  and  gore; 
We  watched  the  maddened  horde, 

Crush  out  the  best  of  life; 
Was  it  the  clash  of  sword, 

Urged  us  to  strife? 
Was  it  the  hand  of  fate, 

That  we  still  live? 
Must  we  be  taught  to  hate, 

Or  to  forgive? 

We  heard  the  cannon's  din, 

Stirring  us  to  fight; 
We  saw  a  nation  sin, 

Lost  in  shades  of  night; 
We  watched  the  angry  flame, 

Burn  out  the  love  of  God; 
Was  it  but  a  children's  game, 

Where  death  has  trod? 
Was  it  too  far  above, 

While  we  still  live? 
Must  we  be  taught  to  love? 

Must  we  forgive? 

March,  1920. 

[14] 


CONCEIT 

It  follows  me  about, 
The  burden  that  I  bear, 
Sometimes  I  think  it's  gone 
Till  others  see  it  there. 

And,  oh,  I  try  so  hard 
To  fling  it  far  away, 
To  leave  it  there  behind  me, 
To  forget  it  for  a  day. 

But  I  see  it  in  the  eyes 
Of  those  I  love  the  best, 
And,  oh,  my  heart  is  weary 
And  I'm  longing  for  a  rest. 

Oh  will  it  be  so  always? 
Will  I  always  have  to  meet 
The  looks  of  cold  displeasure, 
Disgust  at  my  conceit? 


April,  1920. 


[15] 


TO  A  DREAMER 

You  may  laugh  at  a  dreamer 
But  he  will  not  care. 
He  lives  in  a  world 
So  radiant  and  fair, 
That  he  pities  the  poor  soul 
Who  in  this  world  must  stay 
In  darkness  and  misery, 
All  night  and  all  day. 

Though  you  say  a  dreamer 
Gets  naught  in  this  life, 
At  least  he  is  happy 
Without  worry  or  strife. 
You  think  he'd  be  bitter 
When  his  dreams  he  can't  do, 
But  he  dreams  them  so  much 
He  'most  thinks  they  are  true. 


May,  1920. 


[16] 


A  SLEIGH  RIDE 

Bells  are  ringing, 
Voices  singing, 
All  the  world  is  gay. 
Snow  is  blowing, 
Cheeks  a-glowing, 
On  and  on  away. 

Horses  prancing, 
Eyes  are  dancing, 
Love  is  in  the  air, 
Swiftly  gliding, 
Sleighs  are  sliding, 
Winter,  winter,  everywhere. 

Here's  to  lasses, 

Fill  your  glasses. 

Laugh  and  shout  and  sing, 

Winds  are  bracing, 

Blood  is  racing, 

When  winter  sleigh  bells  ring. 

Washington's  Birthday,  1921. 


[17] 


THE  VALUE  OF  MONEY 

Mother,  they  told  me  that  money  can't  buy 
A  friend  or  love  that  cannot  lie; 
They  said  that  gold  had  no  true  worth, 
In  this  cruel  and  bitter  place,  our  earth. 

They  told  me  love,  when  bought  or  sold, 
Must  ever  be  both  harsh  and  cold; 
That  no  true  friend,  with  heart  or  will, 
Could  ever  be  gained  by  a  dollar  bill. 

And,  mother,  you  know  what  I  said  to  them, 
To  those  worthy  ladies  and  learned  men? 
I  stood  right  up  with  my  face  all  red 
And  told  them  they  didn't  know  what  they  said. 

"I  have  a  friend  at  home,"  I  cried, 
"Whose  tongue  has  never,  never,  lied, 
Who  often  for  my  life  has  fought 
My  dog,  is  what  my  money  bought." 

The  Rosemary  Question  Mark,  June,  1921. 


[18] 


MY  HEART 
(ToJ.S.) 

I  have  a  little  heart,  dear, 
That's  as  jumpy  as  can  be. 
Sometimes  it  does  such  funny  things 
It  really  frightens  me. 

Oh,  can't  you  tell  me  why,  dear, 
A  heart  that  was  so  true 
Should  suddenly  just  give  a  leap 
And  try  to  go  to  you? 

'Twas  on  the  day  I  met  you,  dear, 
It  skipped  a  sudden  beat 
And  when  I  looked,  I  saw 
That  'twas  lying  at  your  feet. 

And  deeply  in  that  heart,  dear 
An  arrow  was  held  fast 
Where  cupid's  skillful  little  bow 
Had  made  it  bleed  at  last. 

'Twas  then  you  stooped  so  kindly,  dear, 
Plucked  out  the  arrow's  lead 
Gave  back  my  weary  little  heart 
And  smiling  shook  your  head. 

And  now  that  lonely  heart,  dear, 
Is  sad  as  it  can  be, 
Because,  instead  of  loving  it, 
You  gave  it  back  to  me. 

[19] 


A  HOMER  PIGEON 
(ToK.J.) 

There  is  a  little  bird  that  flies 

From  place  to  place,  from  home  to  home. 

A  speck  of  gold  against  the  skies, 

A  message-bearer  he  may  roam. 

He  sees  the  wind,  the  sun  and  stars. 
He  hears  their  songs.    He  knows  their  call. 
He  presses  through  those  fast-closed  bars 
To  help  and  cheer  the  hearts  of  all. 

He's  flying  not  from  lord  to  king, 
With  fate  of  nation  as  his  end. 
Thus  reads  the  message  'neath  his  wing 
"Oh,  please,  I  want  you  for  my  friend." 


[20] 


L'AMOUR 
(To  H.  C) 

I  knew  you'd  come  and  so  I  strew  your  way  with 

flowers. 
I  took  my  precious  gifts  to  deck  your  rosy 

bowers; 
And  the  gay  birds  in  the  trees,  with  sweet 

voices, 
Echo    your    praise    and    my    quivering    heart 

rejoices. 
You  came.    I   snatched   the  ruby  rose-bloom 

from  my  throat, 
Cast  it  in  your  path  and  watched  its  petals 

float; 
But  you,  with  matchless  jewels  and  silks,  were 

robed  complete, 
And   so   you   smiled   and   crushed   my   flower 

beneath  your  feet. 
You  heard  the  distant  beat  of  drums  and  did 

not  pause 
Indeed   my   simple   gift   was   far   too   dull  a 

cause, 
And  so  you  passed,  and  not  once  turned  to 

see 
A  stain  of  red,  the  glowing  embers  of  my  love 

for  thee. 


[21] 


MY  LITTLE  DOG  AND  I 

(Apologies  to  Celia  Theater) 

Along  the  dusty  road  we  walk 

My  little  dog  and  I. 
And  slow  we  wander,  do  not  talk, 
But  think  and  dream  and  sometimes  sigh. 
The  wild  rose  clambers  o'er  the  rock, 
A  soft  breeze  blows,  the  birds  are  shy, 
As  on  and  on  that  road  we  walk, 

My  little  dog  and  I. 

Above  our  heads  the  fleecy  clouds 
Steal,  swift  and  white,  across  the  sky, 
Like  snowy  sheep  in  frightened  crowds, 
Stampeding  as  they  scamper  by. 
We  trod  o'er  pastures,  hills  and  swamp 
And  never  stop  to  question  why. 
We  live  but  for  the  next  day's  tramp, 
My  little  dog  and  I. 


[22] 


I  watch  him  as  he  trots  along 
With  drooling  tongue  and  trusting  eye. 
He  lifts  his  head  to  hear  my  song 
And  thrills  at  every  woodland  cry, 
He  looks  to  me  for  right  and  wrong: 
He  listens  for  my  slightest  sigh, 
"Stanch  friends  are  we,  well  tried  and  strong" 
My  little  dog  and  I. 

Comrade,  where  will  we  be  to-night 
When  stars  peep  out  and  dark  draws  nigh? 
Under  the  moon's  soft  mellow  light 
Beneath  a  friendly  summer  sky. 
So  have  no  fear  for  us,  I  pray, 
The  fiercest  storm  will  pass  us  by, 
For  Love  shall  lead  us  on  our  way, 
My  little  dog  and  I. 


[23] 


THE  GARDEN  OF  THE 
WORLD 

A  bright  old  fashioned  garden  plot 
Beneath  a  summer  sky 
Seems  just  a  bit  of  paradise 
Where  happy  fairies  fly. 

The  lily  lifts  her  lovely  face, 
The  timid  violet  peeps, 
And  all  the  air  sweet  perfume  holds 
E'en  while  the  world  still  sleeps. 

Some  flowers,  brightest  of  them  all, 
Have  hidden  thorns  to  tear; 
And  others  not  so  beautiful 
Have  scents  more  sweet  and  rare. 

Sometimes  I  think  of  this  big  world 
A  garden,  richly  sown; 
And  all  the  flowers  growing  there 
Are  friends  that  I  have  known. 

A  city  is  the  flower  bed 
Of  king,  or  duke,  or  earl, 
While  little  country  villages, 
Are  playthings  of  a  girl. 

And  each  fair  bloom  a  mission  has, 
To  help  that  garden  grow; 
To  make  the  world  more  beautiful, 
For  God  has  wished  it  so. 

The  Rosemary  Question  Mark,  June,  1921, 
[24] 


TO  DAD 

Sometimes  when  all  my  money's  gone, 
I  want  a  thing  or  two, 
And  when  I  don't  know  where  to  turn 
There's  one  thing  left  to  do — 
Ask  Dad. 

Sometimes  upon  an  afternoon 
We  walk  the  beaten  way 
And  all  the  girls  with  laughter  cry 
Sue's  got  a  swain  to-day — 
It's  Dad. 

And  when  I  must  to  parties  go 
I  can  not  late  arrive. 
The  chauffeur  left  just  yesterday, 
There's  no  one  left  to  drive — 
But  Dad. 

The  night  is  late,  my  bed  is  soft 
But  A  won't  equal  2 
Tho'  Cicero  has  raved  his  worst 
There's  one  thing  I  can  do — 
Ask  Dad. 

I'll  find  him  in  his  big  arm  chair 
His  book  has  made  him  laugh 
His  hair  is  ruffed,  his  eyes  are  bright 
He  hates  my  beastly  math — 
Poor  Dad. 

[25] 


A  SONG 

Oh,  sweet,  my  love  sing  not  that  song  again. 
'Twould  drive  me  mad  to  think  those  words  are 

lies, 

Mirrored  to  glowing  truths  in  thy  soft  eyes, 
Where  once  your  love  made  real  the  sad  refrain. 
Would 'st  turn  away  thy  face  to  save  me  pain? 
I  knew  that  joyous  love  like  yours  soon  dies, 
When  youth  demands  what  nature  still  denies, 
And  thy  desire  for  passion  seeks  in  vain. 
Think'st  thou,  fair  one,  I  am  too  blind  to  see 
Those  tender  looks  and  words  are  not  for  me. 
Another  lover  thrills  thy  lips  to  song, 
And  yet,  will  this  new  love  endure  for  long? 
I  dare  not  say,  for  fate  may  prove  me  wrong, 
And  thou,  belov'd  like  woodland  bird  art  free. 

The  Rosemary  Question  Mark,  Oct. -Dec.,  1921. 


[26] 


ROSEMARY  SCHOOL 
MEETINGS 

(Apologies  to  Alexander  Pope) 

We've  heard  a  lot  of  people  say  to  grind, 
That  in  our  books  rare  knowledge  we  shall  find. 
We're  told  to  make  our  minds  and  bodies  strong; 
To  keep  away  the  burning  thirst  of  wrong. 
We've  built  a  Kindly  Club  to  make  us  true, 
And  Scout  Camp  shows  us  what  we  ought  to  do. 
Tis  strange  that  girls  with  manners  so  polite, 
Should  ever  in  less  kindly  things  delight. 
When  to  a  meeting  of  the  school  we  go, 
We  cast  aside  the  charms  we  used  to  show. 
We  stamp  our  feet.    We  clap  our  hands  and  roar, 
Permitting  none  to  speak  or  hold  the  floor. 
We  slander  all  the  virtues  that  we  see, 
And  interrupt  the  staff  with  fiendish  glee. 
We  never  stop  to  think  what  we  will  say, 
And  on  the  point  we  never  try  to  stay. 
'Tis  true  our  conduct  is  not  always  fine; 
But  really  our  school  meetings  are  divine. 


[27] 


ROSEMARY 

Whenever  I  hear  the  voice  of  spring, 

And  birds  flit  up  in  the  sky, 

When  trees  are  newly  blossoming, 

And  hazy  clouds  ride  by, 

My  heart  leaps  up  with  a  rapture  thrill, 

A  thrill  that  shall  ever  be 

For  the  very  breath  of  spring  shall  still 

Whisper  "Rosemary." 

In  summer  along  a  woodland  way 

With  lingering  steps  I  pass, 

Noting  the  splash  of  a  brooklet's  play 

Hidden  midst  wavering  grass, 

Of  all  the  flowers  that  groweth  there 

And  lift  their  faces  to  me 

The  one  I  hold  to  be  most  fair 

The  fragrant  "Rosemary." 


[28] 


Brilliant  the  leaves  of  autumn  fall 
Carven  in  scarlet  and  gold 
As  if  the  trees  sent  out  to  all 
Warnings  of  winter  cold, 
But  on  each  leaf  a  single  name 
Enscribed  I  seem  to  see 
Lifting  aloft  to  spread  its  fame 
The  one  word  "Rosemary." 

When  winter  snows  are  crisp  and  deep 

And  shadows  of  night  are  black 

And  the  still,  white  world  is  wrapped  in  sleep 

And  stars  are  twinkling  back, 

I  lift  my  face.    Through  the  bitter  cold 

Across  the  heavens  I  see 

Written  in  letters  of  shimmering  gold 

The  name  of  "Rosemary." 


[29] 


Out  of  a  misty  cloud,  I  walked 

On  to  a  deep,  blue  sea, 

And  'though  the  waves  were  rolling  high 

They  did  no  harm  to  me. 

I  rose  on  the  top  of  their  billowing  crests 
Or  sank  with  the  ebbing  tide 
And  my  weary  limbs  with  languor  ached 
But  my  heart  its  triumph  cried. 

For  this  was  the  ocean  of  knowledge,  I  knew, 
With  tempests  its  treasures  to  hide. 
There  stands  beyond  its  foaming  deep 
A  city,  with  gates  flung  wide. 

No  boat  can  weather  the  raging  surf; 
No  sail  can  hold  the  wind. 
Only  to  him,  whose  heart  is  brave, 
Will  the  felonious  storm  be  kind. 

But  to  him  who  battles  with  steady  stroke, 
Nor  utters  a  cry  of  pain, 
And  smiles,  when  a  wall  of  briny  foam 
Scatters  a  shower  of  rain, 

To  him  the  waters  will  gentler  be, 
The  storm  will  do  no  harm, 
Only  to  put  new  hope  in  his  heart, 
And  an  added  strength  to  his  arm. 

Only  our  God  and  the  silent  moon, 
That  watches  the  restless  sea, 
Know  our  love  for  the  friendly  waves, 
The  Ideals  of  Rosemary. 

[30] 
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